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INTRODUCTION. 



This publication is prepared for the purpose of setting 
forth as succinctly as possible, and without any undue 
attempt at elaboration, a great opening which exists for 
meeting and reconciling the conflicting and urgent require- 
ments of two widely separated continents. Australia, with 
its vast area, cries out for a largely increased population. 
Europe, with its teeming millions, requires, just as urgently, 
an outlet for its surplus people, and especially an outlet 
which presents opportunities, free from the dragging load 
of a grinding competition, for a substantial advance in the 
worldly position of those who make the necessary effort 
to escape from conditions in which such advancement is, 
by reason of conditions beyond their control, next to im- 
possible. These opportunities Australia offers in abund- 
ance, especially in the direction of the primary industries, 
such as the Agricultural, Pastoral, Horticultural, Timber, 
and Mining; and Western Australia, by reason of its being 
at the same time by far the largest and the youngest in 
development of all the States of the Commonwealth, and 
also on account of its being several days nearer to the older 
countries, and of its magnificent climate, may truly be said 
to offer them with a lavish hand. 

To all those who are competent, by training and educa- 
tion, by the proper spirit of energy and enterprise to en- 
able them to conform to new conditions in a new country, 
and by the possession of a moderate capital to enable them 
to make a fair start, the information given herein is pre- 
sented without any undue colouring in the hope that its 
perusal will result in mutual benefit. The thriftless, the 
helpless, and the indolent will gain nothing by coming to 
these shores, but the man with energy and determination to 
succeed will find the path to the goal within his reach, and 
the pleasure of his labours enhanced by the ^reatftx ^^'^^- 
dom of life and the geniality ot t\\e e^ixaaXife. 



THE STATE OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 



When considering- the position and possibilities of this 
State, its vast extent (which may be appreciated by a ref- 
erence to the map attached, the relative areas of England 
and France being^hown on the same scale) must be taken 
into consideratioh. Its area is no less than 975,920 square 
miles — 624,588,800 acres— and it extends from the 14th to 
the 34th parallels of South Latitude. The wide range of 
its resources is shown by the fact that it embraces all 
varieties of climate, from lower temperate to tropical, 
or, say all the climatic variations to be met with on the 
Northern shores of Africa and the continent of Europe, 
save the frigidity of the extreme North. The more North- 
em parts of this State, principally occupied at present by 
the great stock raising estates, are visited by great heat 
and tropical rains in the summer, but the winter is genial 
and enjoyable. The South- Western portion of the State, 
where the bulk of the settlement occurs, is distinguished 
by a copious winter and spring rainfall, remarkable for 
its regularity, increasing Southward and diminishing back 
from the coast, and in summer several months of dry 
weather, bright sunny skies, but very little extreme heat, 
the warmth of the sun being tempered by the constant 
breezes from the Indian and Southern oceans. 

Though settled first in 1829, the gold discoveries of the 
Eastern States had the effect of taking the bulk of the 
earlier emigrants past its doors, and for nearly seventy 
years the State was occupied by no more people than would 
make up the population of a fair-sized town in Great 
Britain. But with the great gold discoveries in this State 
in the early nineties came a change, and the population 
has since grown from 40,000 to 265,000. Its extent is so 
vast, and its natural resources so great, that it affords 
opportunities for a colossal multipUealioii ol ^^"sfc 
numbers. 



MliKAL INDUSTRIES. 

\\v»i> »Jv »\l\oiM v^r \\w iuciYwseil population agriculture 

I i* ■' . HI 4. J i^s^l :kvt\au\v. Tho fiHul needs of the new- 

'i.4.{ '!»».; ix^ tk^ \applu\l fY\nu the Eastern States, 

• *>t\; \\,j.>i !v^ viJtuhuHMv vhaw attention to the re- 

'1 x»»:Mi»!l';u\^ v»t' iho State itself, and the result 

• ' '' ' i'.\ » 01 »:. I 'ka Mo vlo\oU»pnienAi land settlement 

' " • i.i'm.i' muImmhos arising therefnnn— Meat, 

^^ • * ^'^,^!'. Kiuu. ou,, ou'. Tho j^H^ssibiHties before the 

« ' N ■•' .!i,.. iv..|»»M \\^•u' !\m a loMi^; limo scarwly, if at aU, 

» .'w i.»*.\ »?o appixviated at anything: like 

• • 'I ■ .1 i-v, «i la.. .\» N* tvooftTtiised that so vast are 

. \ «. . v.. .'■ x'iA .%MiIoinoMt must proceed at a rapid 

.v.i. :!.»:t\ M'ai-s bo tore they can be regarded 

i.'U ikAon .hl\«iuage of. 

I :• » iixxMi ;»N a wliole, the soil in this State is not 

'",1* I i.l:ivH an, and is less uniform than, that of the 
... .... .^» \\ \\\xw\i\ Statos, land here can be obtained on such 

, X uiuij (hal iho deficiency would have many compensa- 
ti,.ii Uui Miiv disparity in this respect is altogether i-e- 
ni.'\o.l ti\ I bo ivmarkable regularity of the seasons. This 
...jMo. ilio luarking off of the State into distinct belts 
Iu.woil; tlio average yearly rainfall, which can be relied 
II I mil with a great degree of certainty. Thus, the farmer 
IvnoNN^. according to his location, what class of agriculture 
lo ilovoto himself to with the probability of success, and 
I ho wonhl-be selector who has made up his mind to a certain 
i-uiiiso knows where to look for the necessary conditions, 
as n\irards dryness or moisture. The droughts which have 
phiyod such havoc in tl.e Eastern States are unknown here, 
and from our geographical position they must always re- 
main unknown. 

The results of the harvests for the last twenty years 

jaIiow that in wheat production Western Australia stands 

■ihead of the other States of the Commonwealth, and 

vest now being garnered is certain to again give 

e of place in the average per acre. Other cereals 



and crops are equally prolific. For the first time in its 
history Western Australia, hitherto a very large importer 
of food-stuffs, has become an exporter, and has sent to 
the Eastern States large quantities of chaff and other pro- 
duce to make up for short harvests on that side of the 
continent. Apart from the initial cost of clearing, which, 
of course, varies according to locality and the nature of 
the forest growths, the cost of cultivation is comparatively 
low, and the capable farmer may, in normal conditions, 
look with confidence to a good payable average result with- 
out fear that the most promising crops will be ruined by 
devastating droughts as in the East. The effect of the 
regularity of the seasons is shown by the following record 
of the average wheat yields from the principal States, 
from which it will be seen that violent fluctuations due to 
the variability of the seasons have not affected this State : — 



Year. 



1884... 
1885... 
1886... 
1887... 
1888... 
1889... 
1890... 
1891... 
1892... 
1893... 
1894... 
1895... 
1896... 
1897... 
1898... 
1899... 
1900... 
1901... 
1902... 
1903... 
1904... 
1905... 
1906... 
1907... 



A rera^e for whole term 



New South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


South 
Australia. 


Bushel. 
11-5 


Bushel. 
14-1 


Bushel. 


7-5 


15-5 


9-5 


* 


10-3 


8-9 


* 


17-4 


11-5 


* 


12-7 


10-8 


# 


4-7 


7-1 


* 


15-6 


9-8 


8-7 


10-9 


111 


60 


111 


10-3 


4-2 


15-5 


11-0 


5-3 


10-9 


10-4 


8-7 


109 


8-3 


55 


8-7 


4-0 


3-5 


10-2 


4-5 


1-8 


10-6 


6-4 


2-2 


7-0 


9-1 


4-8 


9-5 


70 


4-4 


10-6 


8-8 


6-5 


10-7 


70 


4-6 


1-2 


13 


2-8 1 


17-5 


145 


7-7 


9-3 


9-2 


* 


10-69 


11-31 


11-46 1 


11-69 


Ilia 


\ \0\^ 


1102 


^•04 


\ ?»-^i^i 



Western 

Australia 

Bushel. 



130 

13'3 

11-5 

12-0 

9-8 

10-1 

14-2 

13-9 

9-9 

11-6 

12-2 

80 

80 

7-4 

10-6 

11-6 

11-4 

10-4 

101 

10-7 

13-6 

111 



• Not collected. 
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[The apparent drop in the Western Australian yields for 
tlie period 1895-6-7 is not due to a reduced average yield, 
but owing to the suddenly increased demand at high prices 
iV)r horse feed, on the outbreak of the goldfields, all the 
best crops were probably cut for that purpose.] 

But apart from the good payable character of the 
average yield, and the regularity thereof, the climatic in- 
(hiences peculiar to this State are responsible for another 
i>reat ])oiiit in its favour — the quality of the grain. In 
tbihi resjiect Western Australia can compete against the 
whole wheat-growing world, and at Paris Exhibition she 
took first place against all competitors. 

Oats, Barley, and other grain crops have also been 
grown largely with good results, and there are considerable 
areas of land eminently suitable for the production of root 
crops, which have not up to the present received a full 
share of attention. 

To show the progress which has been made in agricul- 
ture in a few years, it may be mentioned that the area 
under crop has increased from 133,183 acres in 1898 to 
460,825 acres in 1907; the area ringbarked or partially 
cleared from 552,825 to 2,145,437 acres, and the total area 
under crop, artificial grasses, fallow or partially cleared 
from 823,411 acres to 3,064,035 acres in the same period. 
These figures speak of progress arising from an abounding 
confidence born only of practical experience in good results. 



FRUIT GROWING. 

The industries which come under this head have before 
them a field of almost illimitable expansion. With such 
a great range of territory, Western Australia can produce 
practically the fruits of the world — from those of the 
tropics to the products of the coldest clime. The vine and 
the fig flourish everj^here, and the luxuriance of their 
gi-owth in even the most uninviting sand patches is the 
wonder of all iiew-comers. The other ix\\\ts have their 



favoured habitats, and such large tracts ai*e available that 
it may be safely said that Westem Australia could supply 
the fruit markets of the world. 

In the matter of supplying the English, Continental, 
South African, and Asiatic markets, a vast field for the 
expansion of this industry presents itself, quite apart from 
the excellent market provided by our own goldfields. The 
experienced orchardist from Great Britain, the vigneron 
from the South of France or banks of the Rhine, the 
orange grower from Seville or the sunny slopes of Italy's 
hills, the raisin drier from Greece, and the fruit culturist 
generally, may here obtain at a nominal rate land which 
" needs only to be tickled to blossom forth in profusion." 
The export trade is as yet in its infancy, but it has so far 
been tried sufficiently to prove that it has a great future 
before it; and the fact that Westem Australia is several 
days nearer than the other Australian States to the mar- 
kets of the world is an advantage the importance of which 
cannot be overlooked, especially in the case of the softer 
fruits. 

For the Orange, and other fruits of the Citrus family, 
Westem Australia has already established a reputation, 
the fruit grown in many of the districts being unexcelled 
for size and quality. Citrus fruits flourish from Bun- 
bury, on the South of the Capital, away beyond Geraldton 
on the North. Rich crops of perfect fruit, with a good 
market within the State itself, have rewarded the enter- 
prising growers; but only the fringe of this industry has 
been touched. There is room for manifold expansion, and 
the building up of a great export trade to India and 
other places is certain to take place in the early future. 

No high prices or exorbitant rents for land face the 
would-be grower; and settlers who have a little capital 
or ability to earn sufficient to enable them to tide over 
the first two or three years, can look forward with confi- 
dence to good results from this industry. 

The apple is another fruit for which there is a great 
future in the matter of export, but, though ^q^yv V^x 
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great success throughout the Southern Districts, the pro- 
duction has not yet overtaken the requirements of the local 
markets. Hence, we may look forward to a very large de- 
velopment in the growth of this fruit; and there are many 
thousands of acres away from Perth, in the direction of 
Bridgetown and Albany, which are regarded by experts as 
an ideal habitat for this and other fruits (such as cherries, 
pears, raspberries, etc.) of the cooler regions. Much of 
the country most suitable for this class is very heavily 
timbered and costly to clear, but the eventual results of 
intelligent culture will prove an ample reward. As an 
example of what may be done in this direction, it may be 
remarked that a settler at Mount Barker, near Albany, 
has a young orchard of about 100 acres of apples, nearly 
all planted within the last 13 years, from which last year 
(1906) he took 12,000 cases of fruit realising 10s. per case. 
The peach, the apricot, the plum, and other soft fruits 
also thrive luxuriantly in different localities, in all of 
which there are large areas of Crown land awaiting selec- 
tion. 

The slopes of the Ranges running North and South at 
a short distance from the Western coast afford almost 
illimitable opportunities for the cultivation of the grape 
with the best possible results. Raisin-drying, to a small 
extent, and wine-making, on a somewhat larger scale, have 
already been tried, and the results in both cases have been 
satisfactory. For raisin-growing there is a very great 
future in this State, and those interested should not fail 
to see the splendid dried-fruit trophies in the Exhibition, 
where also apple and wine trophies are erected. 



THE PASTORAL INDUSTRY. 

The North-West and Northern part of the State, save 
the Mining propositions and the great pearling industry 
at Broome, is at present almost entirely devoted to tlie 
I)rodnetion of meat and wool. These pursuits are in a 
most flourishing condition, and the extent of country held 
for the purpose has increased in six years from 86,429,037 
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acres to 159,130,182 axsres. So vast, however, is the 
country available that much of it is still a terra incogmta 
in the hands of the aboriginals. Away from the rivers 
means of obtaining water are of course absolutely essen- 
tial ; and in several cases recently bores have succeeded 
in tapping large subterranean supplies. 

In the matter of stock-raising, the immunity this State 
enjoys from droughts has stood her in good stead, as the 
growth of our flocks and herds has gone on steadily even 
when those of the Eastern States were decimated by the 
great droughts of 1902 and 1903. A few figures will 
illustrate this point: — 



1894 
1903 
1906 



New South 
Wales. 

2,465,411 

1,880,578 
2,549,758 



Cattle, 

Victoria. 

1,833,900 
1,522,265 
1,804,323 



South 
Australin. 

423,062 
244,610 
679,415 



Western 
Austialia 

187,281 
497,617 
690,011 



Sheep. 

1894 .. 56,977,000 13,184,000 7,298,000 2,220,000 

1903 .. 28,656,000 8,774,000 5,299,000 2,600,333 

1906 .. 44,132,421 12,937,440 6,661,217 3,340,745 

The figures convey a great lesson; and an idea of the 
enormous wealth lost in the drought-affected States through 
the drought may be gathered by estimating what the re- 
sult would have been had the rate of increase disclosed in 
the normal years from 1903 to 1906, and as shown in un- 
broken progression in the case of Western Australia, con- 
tinued iminterrupted since 1894. The value of the wool 
exported from this State increased from £295,646 in 1897 
to £603,089 in 1906. Horse-breeding is also successfully 
carried on, and the raising of Indian Remounts — all pro- 
cured from Australia — should afford means oi ^"x^^^wiv^w 
in this direction. 
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SOIL CHARACTERISTICS. 

Western Australia in its primeval state was covered with 
a variety of vegetation, from a small scrub to the noble 
jarrali and the giant karri. The character of the timber 
is an excellent guide to the nature of the land. For in- 
stance, the slender "jam" (so called from the aroma of 
raspberry jam it gives out when first cut), when found in 
conjunction with the " wattle," indicates a soil adapted to 
tlie cultivation of citrus fruits; the morrell and salmon 
gum — a loamy soil— good wheat country; gimlet wood— a 
red clayey subsoil — good holding ground for tanks and 
dams; and the karri, jarrah, red gum, tuart, blackbutt, 
and wandoo all furnish indications as to the character of 
the soil, and its adaptability to varied uses. 



AGRICULTURAL RAILWAYS. 

For the last ten years or so the bulk of the land settle- 
ment has taken place in the district along the Great South- 
(M'li Railway, with a goodly proportion along the South- 
Western and other railways. As, however, the land close 
to the railways was selected, and the intending settler 
was gradually thrown back from the line, increased rail- 
way facilities became necessary. The result was the con- 
struction of several agricnltnrnl railways as feeders to the 
main lines; and as settlement proceeds this policy of 
bi'inging the ))roducer within the reach of railway condi- 
tions will be gradually extended. 



( ONDITIONS OF LAND SKTTLEMKNT. 

Tliougli land settlement has i^ro.iriessed with leaps ami 
bounds for the last ten years, the area available is s^) vast 
that, in its determination to induce settlement, the Govern- 
ment conthiues to dispose of the land Km most liberal 
terms. The landless settlei* is first provided with a Free 
Homestead Fami of 160 acres; the land is given absiH 
lutely for nothing, and the only costs incurred by the 
selector are fees for survey and api)licatit>n (£2 10a. de- 
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posit and £1 10s. in twelve months) and for Crown Grant 
(£1 10s. at the end of seven years). To ensure that 
bona-fide applicants shall get these farms, certain improve- 
ment conditions are enacted, but these are not onerous to 
the genuine settler, since they are designed with such care 
and such regard to the settler's needs and requirements, that 
they are absolutely and entirely to his benefit. The selector 
of a free homestead farm gets an occupation certificate 
for seven years, and he may take any area from 10 to 160 
acres. During the first five yeara he must reside on the 
farto, or on rural land within 20 miles, for six months out 
of each year, though i-esidence by a relative is accepted 
in certain cases. During the first two years he must make 
improvements to the value of 4s. per acre, during the next 
three years 6s. per acre, and during the last two years 4s. 
per acre. Half the land must be fenced in within 
five years, and the whole within seven years. Of the 14s. 
required to be expended in improvements in seven years, 
up to £30 may be allowed for a house, and half or two- 
thirds the cost of fencing, according to its nature. As 
conditions regarding fencing are somewhat different to 
those of older countries some information on this point 
may be interesting. 

The standard usually required by the Department of 
Lands and Surveys is: — 

(a.) For great stock, a fence with posts not more than 
12 feet apart, with three wires; 

(b.) For great and small stock, a fence of not less 
than six wires, with posts not more than 12 feet 
apart. 

If posts are more than 12 feet apart, lacings or timber 
droppers must be introduced every three or four feet apart. 
Posts and rails, with wires, may also be accepted; also 
three wires and wire netting with posts 12 feet apart. 

The cost of fencing, of course, varies with the distance 
from the market where wire or netting may be purchased, 
the amount of haulage required for po^\;&, ^\.<s.,, \i.w\^ ^^ ^ 



.a 
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general average^ may be put down at from £10 to £15 per 
inile for the enttiDg^ haulage, and erection of the posts^ 
inf'huling bf^nng to receive the wires, and for the cost of 
wiring, at from 308. to £2 per mile for each wire, strained 
anr] in poniticn. The complete fence may be put down at 
frf)m £20 to £25 or even up to £30 per mile for six wires. 

On completion of the improvements as stipulated, the 
Homestead Farm becomes the absolute property of the 
settler in seven years. 

Further areas may be secured under '" Conditional Pur- 
chase/' up to 2,000 acres of " first class " land, the price 
iff which is generally lOs. per acre, payable in forty half- 
yearly instalments without interest. In this case, also, the 
hr»lder is bound to carry out improvements, such as fencing 
and clearing, and to pay half the cost of survey. If taken 
lip unfler residence conditions (which are identical with 
thf/se described above in connection with Homestead 
Fanr).H) the holder must spend in improvements within 
ten years, at the rate of one-fifth in every two 
yo}ii-H, an amount equal to the purchase money, and 
inu«t H'side on the land, either personally or by a wife, 
j)arent, or child over 16 years of age, for six months in 
each of the first five years. If taken up imder non-resi- 
dence conditions the improvements in the first ten yeai*s 
niiiHt reach 50 jjer cent, more than the purchase money. 
Then there is a provision for the purchase of second and 
third elass lands, at a price (between 3s. 9d. and lOs. per 
acre) fixed after classification, and payable in 20 years. 
Improvements in this case must also equal the amount of 
purchas<; money, and residence on the land or adjacent 
holding is required for six months in the first year, and 
nine months of the following four years; but this may 
he done by agent or servant. 

Kvery person is allowed to acquire up to 2,000 acres of 
enltivahle land (that is. Homestead Farm and Conditional 
Purcliase), or an equivalent area of grazing land, or cul- 
tivable and grazing land mixed. Where a man has selected 
up to the maximum allowed, his wife may hold a further 
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1,000 acres of cultivable land or its equivalent area of 
grazing or cultivable and grazing land. 

Five acres of grazing land are deemed to be an equivalent 
of two acres of cultivable land. 

Any number of Conditional Purchases together with a 
Homestead Farm, held by the same selector, are considered 
as one with regard to improvements when they adjoin, and 
may be enclosed in a ring fence. The improvements re- 
quired on the whole area so enclosed may be performed 
on any portion of the aggregate area, but blocks that are 
separated must be improved independently. 

If so desired, blocks of from 100 to 1,000 acres may be 
purchased by direct payment {i.e. payment within 12 
months), and deed will issue at any time when the neces- 
sary improvements (equal to the purcliase money) have 
been made. 

Blocks of not more than 50 acres, specially suited for 
orchards or vineyards, are sold at £1 per acre, payable in 
fhree years. To all these sales, conditions of improvement 
ai-e attached, as it is not to the benefit of the country for 
land to remain idle. Provision is also mado for small 
blocks for working men on easy terms. 

To suit the case of persons (such as members of a com- 
munity) who may not desire to reside on Homestead 
Farms, provision is made for Village sites, where blocks 
of one acre will be given for residence purposes without 
charge, and when the improvements on the Homestead 
Farm are completed the title will be issued without any 
charge beyond the fees of £2 10s. 

In addition to the forms of tenure referred to above, 
the Government from time to time purchases exceptionally 
well situated large estates, and throws them open for selec- 
tion after subdivision. 

In other cases Crown Lands are surveyed into blocks and 
clearing or partial clearing undertaken, so that the settler 
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may at once make use of this land. The payment tor these 
improvements extends over a number of years. 

Pastoral Leases are granted at annual rentals of from 
3s. to £1 per thousand acres according to the portion of the 
State they are in; and in some portions the stocking of 
the leases entitles the holder to a reduction of rent. All 
leases must be stocked with at least one head of cattle or 
ten head of sheep per thousand a<;res within two years of 
granting. 



ASSISTANCE AND CONCESSIONS TO SETTLERS. 

The administration of the Land Act is extremely liberal, 
and every assistance is offered to intending settlers to in- 
spect land, and to get on to it after selection. The South- 
West Division, in which most of the agricultural settlement 
has taken place, is divided into a number of Land Dis- 
tiicts, in each of which is stationed a Government Land 
Agent, whose duty it is to furnish information to intending 
settlers, receive applications and rents, and generally look 
after the land settlement of his district. Guides are pro- 
vided at each of these agencies to take intending applicants 
out and show them the vacant lands, and afford them op- 
portunities of seeing the work done by those already on the 
land. The services of the Guides are free of charge for 
four days if necessary. 

Concessions in the matter of railway fares and carriage 
of goods are also granted when the settler is taking up his 
land; and the Education Department makes special ar- 
rangements to provide teachers even in isolated localities. 



ASSISTED PASSAGES. 

Tlie (lovenuiient of Western Australia grants assistance 
towards the passages of persons desiring to settle on the 
land either in farming, dairying, or other similar occupa- 
iioiis, and to domestic servants and others who can satisfy 
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the Agent-General in London that they will make suitable 
colonists. The conditions are as under: — 

1. Assisted Passages from £6 and upwards will be 
granted to suitable persons who are possessed of a capital 
of £50, or who are in receipt of an income of such amount 
as may be deemed sufficient by the Agent General. In 
the event of there being more than three children in one 
family under twelve years of age, the applicant must 
possess a further sum of £25 for each additional child. 

2. Passages at £5 will be granted to suitable single Farm 
Labourei^s upon their depositing with the Agent General 
(in addition to the passage money of £5) the sum of £10, 
which will be refunded to them upon arrival in the State. 

3. Passages at £5 will be granted to suitable Domestic 
Servants upon their depositing with the Agent General 
(in addition to the passage money of £5) the sum of £5, 
which will be refunded to them upon arrival in the State. 

4. Residents of Western Australia temporarily resident 
in the United Kingdom may nominate at the Office ofc the 
Agent General in Ijondon, i)ei*sons desirous of emigrating 
to the State, at piices ranging from £6 to £15 10s., accord- 
ing to the line of vessel and class of berth required. 

All applications with reference to Clauses 1, 2, 3, and 4 
nmst be made to — 

The Agent General for Western Australia, 

15 Victoria Street, Westminster, 

London, S.W. 

5. Persons resident in Western Australia may nominate 
their relatives or friends in the United Kingdom or Europe 
for passages at prices ranging from £6 to £15 10s., ac- 
cording to the line of vessel and class of berth required. 

6. Approved persons emigrating to this State from 
countries other than the United Kingdom, Europe, and 
Australia, may obtain a refund of half the cost of passage 
money up to £9 10s. per adult (children half rate), pro- 
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\*i<ie4l thai, on arrival, they lake up land from the Gtov- 

iTiiniiMi! iwu] seiiii- il.eiViV. This rebate is only obtain- 
.■il)li whoM iho a]i]»l'.'ai;: -.ns l>eeri settled upon his land 
I'nr Ml I'll porind a> \\v y\v.\i>ivv iv.ay decide. In order to 
i:il:<- mlvniuiiirf ff iLi*- r iii-essi-'V. \: is necessary for tba 
:.|»j.ilc-iihi to noiiiy lii> ir.:e!in('ii .-f applying for it before 
ti;iiL'iaiiriij in Wcs'.i'iv. AiiMralia. 

7. Sfiiii'iv :i::ii iiV.er> vrlii! haw left their wives and 
III!: ■:■<!- ill tIh' Ka>ier:. Str.U's .f Aiisiralia. New Zealand, 
. I f . i I- ; >i • w 1 . (• ! ♦ • . ; I Ij . with a r: a ] » i ■ r* '\ Oil jriia rant or, obtain an 
;i'.. . -r. .■! p«^^ai^e ii.Mr.tv. ii^clmliiis: railway fares from 
\>"i- • T .;.!..ii!it! Ti» ile?tiiiaii.n. ivpayable within a given 
':•:.*- wiiiini-: :i}Tere?K i.- e!iable ihein i-. bring their relatives 
;;•.•■ 'r;f!;di= ■■■ ibt^ Sia!e. Thi> sysiom is also extended in 
...t. ,- r-f.>e> without i:i;araiittv to fanners who have taken 
■i;. '^!' d i' ihf- State bin wlu' aro not yet resident thereon. 

/'. 1 iifiijif-aii.-K- -.'.iili ifiVvi'iirr \*\ Chyusoa 5, (i. and 7 
■ '■ !»*- »:*aH'' t" — 

» Till- H"i -■nijbli- i|i.> Tiiiiinial Serivtftry. 

IVrth, Wfsicni Ansiralia. 

* ' 'I'lif-al.'.- .r iirall'i i,\u\ ,i::ir;M-hM- l:lU^I he Indliwl ill 
•' ■''•:■■!! willi t'lar-rv 1, Ll. ."?. !. anil •"». 

N-. r. .rjiM'rs^inii lit' ilii< naimv ran W iiranlod to clerks, 

.= '•' ' Jill"-. -•!• nioclnniics. 

]'■ i- ilio i mention <•!' the (iovoniipent to esti^blish a depot 
^'■■'y il,«- reei-pliun nf iiinninranls. i't»r the pnrpose of hou8- 
': :!■ 'lifiii fni' a liiiiiieil time at tlie lowest possible cost. 

nj, arrival at Ki'i'mantlt- ih«' ii»inii.i:ram will lie met by an 
'.:)'■(•)• <if the Turnr-.tiaiii II I'lin-an bel'mv the b(»at arrivBB 
a I I he pier. The (n»\(M-nment Airent iroos onl by the pilot 
>ii'amcr an<l b.ar«U inccMniii'^ mail b«>als. and is thus aUe 
l-i uial-.f liiiiiself aet|i!aiiiic'tl wltli (he needs of the paBsen- 
'^I'j-. wliniii h<' will as>ist in »'MMy way in ninneotion with 
iln'ir hiuiiairc I>!i>iiirss. areniiinnnhilinn. etc. The immi- 
Ln-jnils refill I rim: land will ix* lakt^n by this OflRcer to Peifh 
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(the capital of the State) and handed over to the Lands 
Department, where officers are specially provided to deal 
with new arrivals desirous of taking up land. 

Further particulars with regard to assisted passages may 
be obtained from 

The Agent-General for Western Australia, 

15, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 



LOANS TO SETTLERS. 

The Agricultural Bank renders assistance to settlers by 
way of loans on the security of their holdings, and a very 
large number of settlers owe their present prosperity to the 
timely assistance afforded by the bank, when they wanted 
help to tide them over that stage between the exhaustion 
of their own capital and the time when their holdings began 
to yield a profitable return. The bank lends in sums of 
from £25 to £500 for the purpose of clearing, fencing, 
ringbarking, or water supply ; but loans should be arranged 
before improvements are started. 

During the first live years, interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent, per annum is charged on the amount of the loan. 
After that time the principal is repayable in twenty-five 
years by half-yearly instalments, plus interest on the bal- 
ance still owing from time to time. The amount of £300 
may be advanced on the fair value of the improvements as 
they are effected; and an additional £200 up to 50 per 
cent, of the value of the improvements proposed to be 
made, may be lent. Thus for improvements to the value 
of £700 the bank will assist to the extent of £500. If 
desired a portion of the £500 advance, up to £100, may 
be made for the purpose of purchasing breeding stock. 

Up to the 30th June, 1907, the Bank had advanced to 
settlers an amount enabling them to clear 275,966 acres, 
cultivate 182,007 acres, and do other improvements aggre- 
gating in cost £795,270, besides advancing £86,098 to* v^- 
chase plants stocky etc. 
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•-.j^sir.ll.lTlKS FnR THE PROr^rCER. 

I . ... ji Uw'izv (Wf]ii [■■.V MTurt- of The aorricultural 

.J. :i wiii'lr i> th ■;] .1 :.;]• wiih tile pussibilities in 

..,,■: *'\ i»" t-xi- n tradt— :iinl ilir advantages pns- 

:iif >ir.^ ■ : WvMfii. A\i>nalin in that i-espect 

■ ,....,.> :ifi-.. ii'-^.tfi] iiui -ii ij.^.M nni W forgi>tten 

...-, TV n \rT\ iitrse n:aTkt't witliiii ilif State itself, 

.- ! :;«! iA("]»ii"i; -■!' I'l.r .11- nvi. lines it will l>e many 

^ -^ . . •. . •K-:i. iM i'«';iirti"i. <';m I'Vi-iiakt* the demand. 

.. -j; ..:■ y v;!--:. .»! ihe i«i.j>ulaii'»i! mv not producers, 

. ^;:- »:v fii::rii:i'<i ii: nriniii::. liinber, and jreneral 

^ ..^. ^\■.:: ;]■.' iiilinhii;iij!> "f tlu' inwn> and cities. 

,v ■.*■.»•:.;> wiiirii. ii. •]fl:iu:l ••! >nlVn.-ieni kH.-al sup- 

^ .,. . lu' ;iii'i !►> '.!:.pi'rtati«'ij> tiMm the ntlier Stales. 

^ . X .^. j':r n:5-:,-ini h>i ..: iiii|ii»riaiiniis nf articles of 

M!-.Jur!i«'ii. ;iii .ii" \v!ii<-li (Minlil be i-aiswl in the 

X . ;iU>sorhiiiL: ii:h-ir^i a^ sliuwini: what a j^T^-at 

:-is".«-li\ llnTo i^ lh'li:i«' ilu- tiller <»f the soil. 

, ..;».r 't »snrli iiiijMirts t«.r iIm' l;i>i ivu yeai*s to the 

'.'HM» ^lio\\> iJKii Wi-vii-iii -\uMralia lia>. in the ab- 

. ... l.ual pnulikiTs, lu'on M'nilinii out o\er a million 

.4 :,.\ii »»! nuiJioY every year, the totals for the ten 
.. ;i!nli'i \\\v respective heailinirs being as under: — 

£ 

\i!i hiillnral iu^mIuim' 4.4o1,35S 

t'liiil aiui N'euetablcs l,(i.V2,941 

W mi'.^ 345,145 

\a\v Stork 2„300„SS6 

Kami and l>airy produce (5,712,570 

Total .. €15,471,400 

!ie farniiiig industry has beeti making gigantic 

iiany years it has n«>t been able to cope with 

•uiising diMiinnds of a growing ])opulation; and 

ork be lore the producer is shown by the fact 

the muhiplicntiou many times of prodnctinn 

late, and ihoiigh in oiu* or two leading lines 
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production has gained on local demands, the importations 
show a tendency rather to grow than to decline, as will 
be seen by the yearly figures which make up the total shown 
above : — 

£ 
1897 



JLO«7f 

1898 






.. 1,457,200 


1899 






. . 1,178,980 


1900 






. . 1,324,008 


1901 






.. 1,495,244 


1902 






. . .. 1,758,771 


1903 






. . 1,797,053 


3904 






. . 1,570,466 


1905 






. . 1,564,828 


1906 






. . 1,718,716 
£15,471,400 



A glance at some of the items which make up the totals 
under the different headings as given in the first table shows 
that to a great extent farming progress has as yet been 
mainly along the lines of cereal growing. This is but 
natural, as after the preliminary work of clearing, etc., the 
pioneer finds the readiest means of obtaining a quick re- 
turn for his outlay lies in the wheat crop. Thus we find 
that while in 1897, with a smaller population, the State 
imported £51,282 worth of wheat, and in 1898, £56,906 
worth, production has increased so rapidly that in 1906 
the outlay in this respect was only £5,046. In the first 
eleven months of 1907— up to which date the latest returns 
available are made— the import of wheat had practically 
ceased, amounting to only £1,195, while £80,728 worth was 
sent out of the State to places beyond Australia. Similar 
results are shown with regard to flour, hay, and chaff, 
and one or two other articles; but in other lines there are 
enormous local opportunities before the husbandman. For 
instance, in the ten yeai*s under review £818,110 has been 
sent to other States to pay for oats; and how little has 
been done to meet the demand is shown b^ IV^^ ia^sJv. '^«^. 
Ibc oyUhy o[ £87,552 in 190G wivs v^\\\'^ W\<s.^ ^-^jyin^^ 
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J lirv I he lieoaile. Potato growing, for which there is much 
•wllvm laiui in the South-West, also calls for very much 
'Moiv attention, flf* tlie imports have grown enormously, 
vMi'hiTi*^' tW.242 in IHOO. The imports of barley and malt, 
i »^ Tnftize ^\\^^ vnrioiiK grain and pulse crops cover propor- 
tion atelv \fi\'^^ HUtUH. The items under the head of fruit 
a]i<i vo!>Vff*bl«*f» I'linuHh equally striking evidence of the op- 
p.^mnin^ for Mxpannion; and despite the thousands of 
^,.^^<. \\\\\\^\\ hwvti iMjen laid out in orchards and gardens 
Xhf' v->s^^*»'MMlly KTowing demand is far from being met. 
iyif. s^^l^MtP ol' fruit and vegetables — fresh and preserved 
ijV.i,. \\\ti l««l imt yaaiH averaged £165,000 per annum; but 
■yUo "iH^JuilU for Unm rea<;hed £194,000, showing that the 
'jfMS'i^HM \^ jn^ri^axinfjr at a greater rate than the supply. 
i('v.V Win** \triHUwiUm WcHtern Australia offers a most 
'/iVA^^^i'^**^"^ ^^'''''' y^^ ^^ ^'"" ^^' import about £40,000 worth 
-j^Vi'.UHill.Vi while over £200,000 per annum is sent away for 
l|iuy;5Vibj <'/iHh% H\wi*\), ctc, to make up for the shortage in 
i,lii,y, \\\{'.^\ ftiUpply of live stock. 



\i\\\ lh« mo«t htriking flgurcH of all are those under the 
\n,ii.\\] Mf funn and dairy produce; and the ready and as- 
ii\,\\v\i mui'kiii which await« the producer is shown by the 
t\^ll(iwiiig figures showing the imports for the ten years:— 



Mtiats (fresh and preserved) 


£ 
. 1,193,252 


llideti and Tallow 


4,014 


Ha('/>n and Hams 


. 1,085,284 


Poultry 


35,216 


i'^trffH 


633,455 


Lard and Dripping 


81,567 


Honey 


19,506 


Beeswax 


1,032 


Butter 


. 2,540,451 


beese 


266,468 


mserved Milk and Cream 


852,325 



£6,7ia^iQ 




I 
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during tlie decade. Potato growing, for which there is much 
excellent land in the South- West, also calls for very much 
more attention, as the imports have grown enormously, 
I'eaching £99,242 in 1906. The imports of barley and malt, 
rice, maize and various grain and pulse crops cover propor- 
tionately large sums. The items under the head of fruit 
and vegetables furnish equally striking evidence of the op- 
portunities for expansion; and despite the thousands of 
acres which have been laid out in orchards and gardens 
the constantly growing demand is far from being met. 
The imports of fruit and vegetables — fresh and preserved 
— for the last ten years averaged £165,000 per annum; but 
the imports for 1906 reached £194,000, showing that the 
demand is increasing at a greater rate than the supply. 
For Wine production Western Australia offers a most 
magnificent field, yet it has to import about £40,000 worth 
annually; while over £200,000 per annum is sent away for 
horses, cattle, sheep, etc., to make up for the shortage in 
the local supply of live stock. 

But the most striking figures of all are those under the 
head of farm and dairy produce; and the ready and as- 
sured market which awaits the producer is shown by the 
following figures showing the imports for the ten years:— 



Meats (fresh and preserve 


£ 
d) . . 1,193,252 


Hides and Tallow . . 


4,014 


Bacon and Hams . . 


. . 1,085,284 


Poultry 


35,216 


Eggs 


633,455 


Lard and Dripping 


81,567 


Honey 


19,506 


Beeswax 


1,032 


Butter 


. . 2,540,451 


Cheese 


266,468 


Preserved Milk and Cream 


852,325 




t^;iYL^l^ 
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To show that the prospect of coping with the ever- 
increasing demand for the articles just enumerated is still 
very remote, the aggregate figures for the respective years 
are appended: — 



1897 . . 








. 515,494 


1898 . . 








. 516,213 


1899 . . 








. 488,300 


1900 . . 








. 579,228 


1901 . . 








. 617,561 


1902 . , 








. 774,823 


1903 . . 








. 827,462 


1904 . . 








. 795,496 


1905 . . 








. 790,907 


1906 . . 








. 807,086 



£6,712,570 

These figures speak louder than words of the urgent 
need for largely increased agricultural population. There 
is not the slightest reason why the whole of the items 
enumerated should not be produced in the State and give 
highly remunerative employment to thousands of persons 
who are at present struggling under the cramping condi- 
tions of older countries. With land to be had at exceed- 
ingly moderate rates, over a wide range of country, with 
suitable conditions of climate and general surroundings, 
the man of enterprise and industry cannot fail to see in 
the figures produced above opportunities for the profitable 
employment of his energies in a congenial occupation and 
with every reasonable assurance of materially advancing 
the welfare of himself and those depending on him. 

But the figures just given and commented upon must 
not be understood as putting a period on the possibilities 
of agricultural production in the State. They are designed 
to show the vast opportunities which exist before the re- 
quirements of the State itself are met. Beyuxvd t^oL^^i^ ^^'^s 
the praetically illimitable McV oi ^^^cvt\.. Tc.^ '^.■^^^^^t^ 
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'*»'ar->. -v..#»r«^ '.aa»i L* r.. t-^L !n'ire diffimlt to set and very 
:rw»n .itriffT i:i pr:<». ar.t! wiriHi are farrfaer away from the 

-V'lrii** •Hiiftf n.iirfcftrjf. ^^x[»#>rt with ^rear protit millions of 
-J* iinii-V "V'.r:!! t rhe pn-aTuv whiuii Western Australia is 
-'." . "-"i.'.rrir.'Z, T.iL* >^rare ri?en offers^ with its cheap and 
i--iiin»ia:-.r laii»i. -it aii iitf an uisadstied I«^ieal marker, but 
i r'lrir^ •r-Tpor' "mt!** ■ n Lii»re ailvanrai:e«^;i>i rernis tlian 
.r- -ii^iirhhr.urs. 
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THE TIMBER INDUSTRY. 



The work of felling and milling of our valuable in- 
digenous timbers takes an important place in the ranks of 
the great primary industries of the State. The value of 
the exports under this head increased from £192,451 in 
1897 to £708,993 in 1906. In this industry alone, no less 
than £97,000 has been invested in land and buildings, and 
£487,000 in plant and machinery, a total of £584,000. In 
addition to this, the Timber Companies have spent 
£351,742 in the construction of railways to open up the 
forests. This industry employs about 2,800 men, and its 
annual wages sheet amounts to nearly £315,000. The great 
value of the forest timbers of Western Australia is known 
throughout the civilised world, and there is scarcely a 
European country which has not been a customer for some 
of our hardwoods. 

First and foremost amongst our timbers is the Jarrah, 
world-famed as a hardwood for its durability and resistance 
to the ravages of white ants, dry-rot, and teredo. The 
latter in tropical countries is specially destructive in wood 
used for wharves, jetties, etc. The jarrah, which belongs 
to the Eucalyptus family, grows over an area of about 
eight million acres. The trees grow as high as 120 feet, 
with fine straight stems 3 to 5 feet in diameter, and about 
50 feet to the first branch. Seasoned jarrah weighs 601b. 
to the cubic foot. The timber is of great value for work 
under ground or water, for wood-paving, and general 
building. Karri, another of the Enealypt family, grows 
larger and taller than jarrah, and is of great value for 
bridge or raised work. While not so resistant of de- 
structive agencies as jarrah, it has a gi'eater tensile strength. 
It is less abundant, being confined to an area of about one 
and a quarter million acres in the extreme South- West. 

Other timbers of value are the TMaxt, ^ 's^^^x'aJ^ ^^sc^^ 
and tough timber, but compava\,\\e\^ ^e,"3ctQ.^\ ^«a»S^<^^ "kj^^ 
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York Gum, two heavy, dense, and durable timbers. San- 
dalwood also supplies a considerable item of export, prin- 
cipally to Oriental countries, where it is used for incense. 

Leases to cut timber over certain areas were formerly 
granted at a rental of £20 a square mile, but this has been 
superseded by a system of royalties on the timber actually 
out. 

Other timbei's, especially the Jam (which, though little 
more than a stick, makes excellent and very dui-able fence 
posts), are of much use to the settler. The bark of the 
mallet tree is of great value for tanning purposes; and 
many a farmer has been well started in life by the money 
received by the sale of the bark. About a quarter of _a . 
million tons of this bark,, valued at about £100,000, were 
exported last year. 

In order to secure reliable data with regard to the 
physical characteristics of the most important of the valu- 
able hardwoods of Australia, the Western Australian Gov- 
ernment had, in 1907, a series of exhaustive tests made 
with the latest appliances and upon the most approved 
methods. The work was entrusted to Mr. G. A. Julius, 
B.Sc, M.E., and the result as published in detail forms a 
valuable work of reference for timber users throughout 
the world. The tests for strength were made for "cross- 
bending," " end compression," " cross compression," " hard- 
ness," "tension," and "shearing," and were made on an 
elaborate scale, the 24 varieties of hardwood selected being 
subjected to 25,800 tests under uniform conditions. The 
result was to show the very high position held by Western 
Australian timbers, for in the tests for strength at 12 
per cent, moisture the timbers of this State hold seven 
places out of the fii-st nine. Other important factors in 
comuvtion with timber are those of durability and quan- 
tity available. Western Australian Jarrah holds a very 
hii^li position in regard to the first, and the quantity avail- 
able is greater than any other timber in Australia. 
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THE PEARLING AND FISHING INDUSTRIES, 



PEARLING. 

This is an important industry, responsible for the em- 
ployment of a very large nnniber of men. Its chief head 
quarters are at Broome, on the North-West coast. 

Two distinct species of mother-of-pearl shell contribute 
towards the export trade of this article from Western 
Australia. The main and most valuable portion is repre- 
sented by the large mother-of-pearl shell (Meleagrina mar- 
ganti-fera)f limitecj to tropical waters, and obtained more 
(u- less abundantly from Exmouth Gulf northwards. 

This is the species from which massive mother-of-pearl 
shell articles are manufactured, and from which the largest 
and finest pearls are obtained. 

The second species of mother-of-pearl and pearl pro- 
ducing shell is that known commercially as the Sharks Bay 
variety (Meleagrina imhricata). 

This species is of comparatively small size, and is almost 
exclusively used for the manufacture of buttons of small 
and inferior descriptions. 

The value of the export of pearls and shell for the last 
10 years ending 1906 amounts to £1,600,000; for the year 
1006 it amounted to £255,182. 



FISHERIES. 

Western Australia, with its coast line of aijijro^vvftal^V^ 
4,350 miles, pn^duces, as migVvl W ^^v^ii^,^^, «^ ^nsxv^^^s^ 
and varied fish supply, wit\\ tVve es^xvW^Wsi ^-ns^^xxvqX ^|^^^ 
products and industries peculiax \.o >ooV\i Vtoi^Xw^ ^^^ "^ 
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MINING. 

^' 

L- Apart from the romance invariably attaching to the 

[:; opening up of rich mining fields, the history of the gold 

' discoveries in Western Anstralia is of peculiar interest, 

Si*: inasmuch as the abnormal advance in population, in land 

W- development, in shipping, water supply, and in fact in 

^ everything affecting the material welfare ot the State 

is directly traceable to the .m-eat discoveries of about 15 

years ago. 



- As already pointed out, the i)rogress of the State during 

f.- the first 60 years of its history was exceedingly slow, and 

j^'- Western Australia, which equals in area the United King- 

^." dom, France, Germany, Austria, Portugal, Hungary, Nor- 

t": way, Switzerland, Denmark, and Belgium combined, was 

t- peopled by a mere handful of people not exceeding the 

t number which may now be seen at some of the great open- 

P- air gatherings in the (^apital. Agriculture was at a stand- 

|. still almost, owing to the limited market; and other in- 

y dustries equally lacked incentive to progression. Seeing the 

;t ; advantages which had acci-ued from the gold discoveries in 

C • the Eastern States, and firm in the faith of the mineral 

J resources of this State, some of its inhabitants took all the 

tj-- means in their power to open tiiem up; but the area to be 

I.; explored was so vast, and the country then so undeveloped, 

and the means so limited, that tlic work was attended with 

untold difficulties. 

The first discoveries were not of gold but copper, and 

were made in 1S42, and success attended the earlier oijera- 

tions^ but a sez-ioiis clieck was giveu \o A\\\m\\v^ (X^n^^w^xwk^ 

^bj^ the exodus resulting from t\\c go\d ^yscon^^^^ ^xv *C5csfc 

Ea0t in 1851. Some few prospecloTs e.o^\Axv\\^^, ^^^ ^ 
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number of hardy pioneers pushed out hundreds of miles 
East in absolutely unexplored country. 

In 1855 an explorer named Hunt discovered' the fine 
tract of pastoral country now known as Hampton Plains, 
but he missed the closely adjoining Coolgardie and Kal- 
goorlie mineral fields, then only occupied by aboriginal 
tribes. By rewards and other means the Government at- 
tempted to stimulate the search, and the first tangible 
result was in 1884, when the Kimberley Goldfield in the 
far North was opened up, and in a short time a couple 
of thousand men had braved the dangers of a wilderness 
in a tropical clime. The field, though paled into insignifi- 
cance by later discoveries, has since produced about 30,000 
oz. gold. The discovery gave new life to the search in the 
Southern and Eastern portions of the State, and the annals 
of the time recount many stories of daring bravery and 
hardship encountered by the pioneers. 

In 1887 the Southern Cross field, on the way between 
Perth and Coolgardie, was opened; and this field has since 
produced about 400,000 oz. of gold. With the incentive 
given to prospecting, the development of the mineral in- 
dustry received a further fillip. In the few years following 
the Pilbara, Ashburton, and Gascoyne fields were opened 
up. These produced many rich nuggets, and their total 
output has been 240,000 ounces. Almost immediately 
after the Murchison and Peak Hill district was found to 
carry stores of the precious metal, and this was the greatest 
discovery which had been made up to 1891, as the produce 
of the fields has exceeded in value ten million pounds. 

Population increased rapidly, and among the new-comers 
were many sturdy pioneers from the East, and these men 
brought their skill and experience to bear with the most . 
gratifying results. Scarcely had the State had breathing 
time in which to realise — if but slightly— the vast potenti- 
alities of its mineral resources before the great events came 
irhhh launched it permanently upon the seas of progress 
and prosperity, and it is meet that -we ^o\3\^ ^-^^ \k^\!l^ 
/"^e episodes of tb&t stirring time V7it\i a. \\\X\ft moT^ ^^\^^ 
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as the advance made by agiiculture and other industries, 
and the State generally, is bound up therewith. 



THE DISCOVERY OF COOLGARDIE. 

Messrs. Bayley and Ford, two Victorian miners who had 
been prospecting on the Murchison, left Perth on a pro- 
specting expedition in April 1892, and proceeded to Mount 
Kenneth, about 250 miles to the North-East; whence, hav- 
ing lost their horses, they had to return to Newcastle, where 
they bought fresh ones. They then started for Southern 
Cross, whence they proceeded Eastward along Hunt's old 
track made in 1864-5, and after a tedious trip, when they 
were near the now famous field, were forced to turn back 
for water. 

After resting for two days, they started in a North- 
Westerly direction, and reached the native well " Cool- 
gardie," where they camped and turned their horses out 
on the excellent pasturage they found there. They soon 
fousad they had reached the sought-for Bonanza. Ford 
picked up a half-ounce nugget, and before dinner time 
they had found over 20 ounces of gold. During the next 
three or four weeks they had secured, from the surface, 
over 200 ounces. Their provisions giving out, they re- 
turned to Southern Cross for fresh supplies. Saying 
nothing about their discovery, they hastened back and on 
the first Sunday after their return discovered the reef which 
soon became known all over the mining world. That 
evening they picked out from the cap of the reef over 
500 ounces of gold, one slug weighing over 50 ounces; and 
next morning they pe^ofod out a prospect in ji* area. 

Shortly afterwards Messrs. Foster and Baker, who had 
tracked Bayley and Ford from Soutliern Cross, came up 
^itb them and soon secured more than 200 ounces. Mean- 
time Bayley made his way back to So\xWievi\i C^yq^-ss., \ai^i:s>k.^ 
\»7tb him 654 ounces of gold, whic\i \ift ^x.V\M.Ve^ Vo^^^^«^ 
:BHnnerty on the 17th September, \S9^, «tv\ «cvv^^^^ "^^"^ "^ 
Jease of the site of the discoveries made. '^Vev ^'^^ ^^ 
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declared open, and on the 20tli Bayley returned accom- 
panicMi by a coach, teams, and fully 150 men equipped for 
fully pnxspecting the locality, and leaving Southern Cross 
practically deiserted. The news quickly spread aU over 
/Vustralia^ and a rush of easier fortune hunters from all 
quarters dott«d the field wirifc ih* tents of the prospector. 

At that time the WiN^^ fi*^"i Northam to Southern 

<^r.>ss had not be«*fi <K>mpl^t^> Men travelled through the 

x^-aterless tract of *>Hmtry on foot, horseback, bicycles, 

and in vehicles »-S all descriptions, while food, stores and 

tools were sent ?\»*-waid by horses or donkey teams, or on 

long string* *'^'' camels. Along the track, with intervals 

between 'is*** hvt^^ dome-shaped bosses of granite, some 

f bich ^x^"^ large areas of ground. On their tops 

J ^A^ ^t^r* holes and hollows that held water after 

wh»i* 9^o^S their bases were " soaks " in the sand 

'ht^To %*W>t *?onld be obtained in a few feet of sinking, 

th^ ^*^l^^y ^^* small and uncertain in view of the 

. jlt^i^^i^^d being made on it. Enterprising men quickly 

u^n V ^^^* * thriving trade by condensing the salt water 

!)! 9V^kU<^ plentifully along the route, and disposing of 

. A^ ^\f^ thii'sty teams at as much as 2s. 6d. per gallon, or 

. ^ ^^her. Diggers swarmed over the flats for miles 

,^j^ OiX)lgardie, pegging out claims which in a large 

iji^W*' of instances yielded rich returns. A town sprang 

:^ ^ if by magic. Bag and " hessian humpies " rapidly 

A^\^ way to wood or iron structures or to more permanent 

^^Wings of wood or stone. Coaches for mail and pas- 

^ifV^" traffic, and team upon team of horses and camels 

j[<a' the carnage of stores were rushed to the fields. The 

^^^rest telegraph station being at Southern Cross (113 

^iles distant), messages were despatched by Afghans on 

H^vift camels, or by the corps of cyclists which was soon 

'dialled, to keep up i*egular communication, while the 

m of the Telegraph line was being completed. 

Railway was pushed on from ^otV\v«hv, ^w^ \\\ 
^6, was within 50 miles oi CooVgaT^A^, «itTVN\w^ 
f the end of the year. Great aelvAX.^ ^as «^sft 
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rfio^ni by the Ooverhment in tke matter of improving thd 
Water supply throughout the quickly extending field, and 
wells were sunk, tanks excavated, and tracks cleared without 
delay. 

Meanwhile Bayley and Ford had been gathering in gold 
from their rich reWard claim, but the actual results Wel*e 
not made public. In November they sold their. claim to 
a company for £6,000 cash and one-sixth interest in shal*edi 
Of the cash, only £100 was paid down, but the balance ' 
was extracted from the mine in a very short time. 

In April, 1903, a parcel of 2,500 ounces, worth £10,000, 
was lodged in the bank; on the 7th June a further lot of 
3,185 ounces was banked, and on 6th September a third 
lot of 3,605 ounces. In December a parcel valued at 
£30,000 was displayed from this mine. Subsequently 
additional leases were added to the Reward Claim and the 
whole was floated into a (^onipany in London. Including 
the gold mentioned above, and up to July, 1901, the gold 
reported from tlie mine amounted to 134,061 ounces, valued 
at £529,454, and dividends amounting to £183,600 were 
paid. 

Good fortune has not, however, followed recent opera- 
tions. 

Prior to 1894 the output of this field was included in 
that of Yilgarn, but the official returns to the end of 
October, 1907, show the total yield as 1,185,786 ounces. 

From Coolgardie, prospect oi^s searched the eountiy for 
miles around, and various smaller finds were opened up. 
In June, 1893, Flanuagan and Hannan discovered the 
alluvial field named after Hannan, and later known as 
Kalgoorlie. A large quantity of alluvial gold was ob- 
tained by the 2,500 diggers who quickly swarmed over 
this new field; and of still greater importance was the dis- 
covery of some of the rich reefs of the Golden Mile, in the 
neighbourhood. 

In 1S94 the sensational discoveries of the L(mdonderry 
and Wealth of Nations oeeuvved. *^\\vi 'ioYWY^v ^-^^ ^^- 
eovered by a party of unsuccesslwY i^TCi^s^^cX^x^s, v^>x *<^iNWss. 
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Way back to Coolgardie; two of them picked up some rich 
gold-bearing specimens. After a brief search, the out- 
crop of a reef was exposed, from which in the course of 
a few days they took out 4,000 to 5,000 ounces of gold. 
One specimen was estimated to be worth £3,500. From the 
cap of the Wealth of Nations reef gold to the value of 
£20,000 was secured in a few days. One specimen con- 
tained fully 800 ounces, and two nuggets of 197 and 147 
ounces were secured. 

Unfortunately these phenomenal discoveries did not de- 
velop into mines of size or permanency. But the mines of 

KALGOORLIE AND BOULDER, 

in the East Coolgardie Goldfield, had by then commenced 
to show the richness of their ore deposits, apart from the 
alluvial, and to indicate that the mmes of Western Aus- 
tralia were not all of a patchy character. East Coolgardie 
..Goldfield is comparatively small in area, but contains the 
richest mines in the State. The field was prospected in 
September, 1894. 

In 1895 the Lake View Consols and the Cheat Boulder 
mines commenced to show their capacity as gold i)roducei's, 
and in the neighbouring- mines I'ich developments were tak- 
ing place. Ten of the mines in this district have proved 
of great value. Of these, only one, the Lake View Consols, 
has fallen back from the rank as a gold producer. The 
remainder have steadily increased their output, reduced 
their costs, and continued sinking their shafts and opening 
fresh levels. The Great Boulder has proved its ore body 
to be payable at a depth of 2,000 feet, and its neighbours 
have every reason to anticipate equal good fortune when 
they shall have reached to corresponding levels. This 
field is noteworthy in the fact that it was the first in Aus- 
tralia in which telluride gold was discovered in (juantity. 
TJjp nmchmery and metallurgical plants on the mines rank 
/fs the most complete and up-to-date m l\\e -woyV^. 
TJje quantity of gold won from t\\e a\\\\\\a\ m V\\e ^«it\v: 
^V-^- js not accurately known, but up to t\\e To\i^(K\^ v>l\mvi 
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l^turtts 6f th)d whole of the output were included in those 
of the ('oolgardie Field. At the end of 1897 the export 
of gold, with Mint retul-ns, whoWed 268,411 ouncfes. The 
i'olloWing year this was nearly doubled, and in 1899 was 
ialinost (juadrupled. In 1903 the record output of 1,151,238 
ounces \^Hs I'eaehed. The grarld total for the Held up 
to the 31 Bt October, 1907, Was 9,4915,000 (iiie ounces. 

During* the evolution of this field, two fine towns, Kal- 
J^oorlie and l^oulder ('ity, sprang into existence; and in the 
matter of electrical lighting, electric tramways, telephones, 
etc., they excel many of Ihe larger and older cities of Aus- 
tralia. 

VALUE Ob' GOLD PHOUUCKl). 

The wealth Won fiom the (iold Mines of the State during 
the 21 Vi; years since the Kimberley diseoveiy, may be 
summarised as follows :-- 

£ 
In 1880 the value of their output was 1,148 

In 1896 it rose to 1,068,808 

In 1904 it rose to 8,424,226 

In 1906 it stood at 7,622,749 

(Irand Total to 31st December, 1907, £78,004,409. 



MINERALS OTHER THAN GOLD. 

Besides Gold, Westein Australia possesses rich Mineral 
>vealth in Tin, Tantalite, Copper, Ii'onstone, I^ead, Silver, 
and Ijead ores. Coal, and Limestone, all of which are being 
worked profitably and afford employ inent to a considerable 
number of men. 

Tin has been worked for a number of years at Green- 
bushes in the South, and Marble Bar in the North of the 
State. At Greenbushes, the total yield to Oc^UnV^'k^ , V^^'v > 
was 0,180 tons of black tin of tVve \a\\\e ^1 lAOT ,^^^« "^"^^^ 
induBtiy heiv is s/eadily forging vxWuOl, \u\vV \iN. W'fe v^"^^)^^ 
tJwe affords e/nji/oymeiit to about &^V> wvvw^vt^. Vkxsxvcv'^ 
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the finft ten niotitb» of 1907 this 6eld pvodueed 60t M^ 
of tin on, valued at £ii5,S31. At ^larble Bar the total 
y'lffld lb 'AM'.i UfUi oH black tin Uj the value of £306,704. 
Thbi fiel4 afford> etfiployiu^rzit to ab«^ut -jiJO men. who pro- 
'luced diiritisr the tir>t ten montlks of ld07. 84 tons lode 
and (MS uni> i^tieain tin. to the vainie of £77,036. Thie 
:n'and total of the Tin production of the State to the end 
of 0*-loljer, 11^07. l< 9,S22 tons, nf the value of £734^340. 

^, op per. — CopiMrr lia> Ijwii wi^rked with more or less 
siicr-effs at West Pilbara. Xaunine. l)a\' Dawn, Mt. Mor- 
j;an», Phillips River, Yalgoii. Xortliampton, and a feW 
other let» impoiiant centres. The total yield from these 
centres is valoed at £666.4S9. 

Tanlaliir.- A>S4»ciuted with the tin on the above fields, 
Tantalite ha.s bf^n obtain^nl tn the extent of 88 tons, value 

Jron>ttoHi:.-~\vit\\ ore i» widely dLstributed over the State, 
and although none lias lx;en worked as yet for the purpose 
of manufacturing iron, yet many of the deposits are ez- 
c(;edingly rich, and will ultimately afford a ^-ery large 
ficlrl for employment. At pi-esent what has been raised 
li;is licen chiefly used for fluxes in reilueing other oiw. 
The records show that 57,.S20 tons have been raised at a 
\ahic of £30,083. 

Laad Ort^— Northampton is the principal field in whieh 
lead ores have Ixicn worked; but owing to a variety of 
cuuHffS, one of the chief of wliich was faulty smelting, in 
which more than 40 ])er cent, of the metal was allowed to 
run awny in the slug, and the falling price of lead, tbe 
min(*K have practicaly ceased work for some years. Tha 
lead ore mines were worked as far back as 1850, and np 
to the end of 1808 they produced 33,044 tons of lead on- 
of tli(? value of £304,750, Since then operations haw 
almost entirely ceased. 

^'//rer-Lrad Otr. -Although ^i^leutt has been reported 
//Af nxisihi^ ill fie\'in'i\\ localities, U\e NftVL>Q\\r\,ow \» ^ 
only field on which mining has beeu camedi on, \yQonB% 
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1901 and 1902, 57 tons of ore were raised, to the value of 
£429. Since then little has been done until 1907, when 
some of the mines were again taken up. 

CoaL-— Previous to 1899 the Coal Fields of the Collie 
Biver were practically only in their prospecting stage, and 
in that year the amount raised was 3,508 tons, to the value 
of £1,761. The coal is not of the same calorific value as 
that of New South Wales ; and then it has had a hard 
struggle against local prejudices, notwithstanding which 
the industry has gradually forged ahead. During 1906 
the output amounted to 149,755 tons, the value of which 
was £57,998. The total yield of the mines to the end of 
October, 1007, was 1,103,125 tons, of the value of £533,049. 
Happily much of the prejudice is being removed; and 
for some industries it is found that Collie coal is superior 
to the imported. About 255 men are employed on the 
mines. 

Limestone.— Limestone, worked chiefly as fluxes for the 
reduction of ores in smelting, has been raised to the ex- 
tent of 93,407 tons, valued at £15,911. 

TOTAL YIELD OF THE MINING RESOURCES 
OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

The total value of all the minerals won in Western Aus- 
tralia up to the 31st October, 1007, and gold yield to 31st 
December, 1907, is as follows : — 



Gold 


. 78,004,409 


Tin 


734,340 


Tantalite 


13,159 


Copper 


666,489 


Ironstone 


36,683 


Lead Ore ! 


364,884 


Silver (estimated) 


200,000 


Silver-Lead Ore 


429 


Coal 


533,049 


Limestone 


17,518 


Total 


. . SW^Jil^^^VN 
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DIVIDENDS. 

The fii*st dividends were paid in 1890, amounting to 
£1,250. 

£ 

In 1904 they amounted to . . . . 2,050,547 

In 1905 they amounted to . . . . 2,167,(530 

In 1906 they amounted to . . . . 1,993,698 

Grand Total to the 31st December, 1907, amounted to 
£17,475,328. 



THE VALUE OF MINING MACHINERY 
On tiie 31st December, 1907, was estimated at £4,400,000. 

GOLD-MINING LEASES. 

The total area held at the end of 1906 as Gold-mining 
Ijeases was 29,370 acres, comprised in 2,181 leases, and 273 
Mineral leases with a total of 27,171 acres; gi*and total, 
56,541 acres. 

During the past five years the number of leases ha*; but 
slightly varied. This is due to the liberal conditions under 
which prospecting areas may now be acquired; and under 
them a miner can hold and pr(>s|)ect ground much more 
easily than he can under lease. 

STATE AID TO MINING. 

Right from the early days of Western Australia, the 
Government has been liberal in the encouragement of min- 
ing development. Rewards in money and lease have been 
given discoverers of new fields, and year by yeai* the Acts 
and Regulations have been revised and liberalised to make 
the acquisition of auriferous lands more simple, and its 
tenure more secui^. In recent yeai-s funds have been made 
available for the assistance of the prospector and miner 
in developing his lease. 
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To enable prospectors to test the reefs they may find, 
j^d to give leaseholders facilities for treating ores, the 
flovemment have erected 32 STATE BATTERIES in 
different localities for the treatment of gold-bearing ore, 
;i.and 2 tin-dressing plants at Greenbushes. These batteries 
'iKid plants cost £237,927, and have produced gold to the 
v^ue of £2,237,110. 

^ . A result of this policy is seen in the small ore deposits 
.that are owned and worked by parties of men, with pi*o- 
fitable results. 



WATER SUPPLY. 

* From an early date in the development of the Fields, 
the Government took vigorous measures to obtain and sup- 
ply water; and the cost of boring, conservation, and con- 
struction of tanks and roads, etc., has amounted to over 
a million pounds sterling. By the rapid increase of mining 
at Kalgoorlie, it became apparent that the natural supply 
of salt water from the mines would not suffice for the 
needs of ore-reduction works, irrespective of what was re- 
quired for condensing for domestic purposes. The prompt 
solution of so serious a problem was of vital importance, 
and in 1895 the Government called upon the Engineer-in- 
Chief of the State, the late Mr. C. Y. O'Connor, to initiate 
and recommend a scheme capable of overcoming the diffi- 
culty. This he at once undeilook, and the scheme proposed 
and adopted was for the daily supply of 5,000,000 gallons, 
at a probable cost of £2,500,000. The site selected for 
the supply weir, or reservoir, was at Mundai'ing, in the 
Darling Ranges, with a catchment area of 569 square miles, 
and a holding capacity when completed of 4,600 million 
gallons. 

From this reservoir the water is pumped through 30- 
inch steel pipes by a series of eight lifts, to which the 
:^ water is successively pumped till it reaches the main dis- 
tributing Reservoir at Bulla Bulling, 308 miles from the 
Mundaring Weir, and 1,290 feet above the lowest outlet 
level at Mundaring. The gross VolaV \\ev^\., \wj^iSiSissN.^ 
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Hllowttnou for friction, etc., to which the water has to be 
piiiiipail, In 2,06/) feot. 

'Hiu Hiillit Hulling Reservoir has a capacity of twelve 
liiillidU (ftillouH. From there the water gravitates 21 miles 
Im (ho uorvico i*t»Hervoir at Coolgardie, with a capacity of 
liiio luilllun khUuuh, and thence 23^ miles to the Kalgoorlie 
M^»wMVoir ot two and a half million gallons. The total 
KmiitU i»r tho pi|>t» line from Mundaring to Kalgoorlie is 
ilUM'j uwU'n. Tho total cost of the scheme, which was com- 
\<WWy{ l^' KalK^nalio in 1902, was £2,660,000. 

lliv^ viiu4uiU> of NVrtier vonsunieil for the year ending 1906 
N\a^ (i\KM vS,iKK> j^alU'Hs* au iucreas* of nearly 90 millions 
»»\\u I ho iHWinlinj; war. 

UAILWAYS. 

'l'lu^ loiiil Ic^xili v»l" railways constructed to serve the 
Mm in- iiuluxuv is Sl^^ miles. Of this length, the lines 
1 1 Mill \oiHu»m lo Souiheni <>•'<>, Kali^H)r!ie, Boulder, 
Kaiu'wua, Mcn/ios, Letaiora. and I^iveiton represent 567 
iMilv.., ami lhv>st» from (Jeraldton to Mullewa, Cue, and 
\;iiiuliKs v»Ncr »U>2 miles. 

I'lic a»sl of construction, including land, rolling stock, 
vcf>ci\\»iis, and deviations, hut not including cost of sur- 
\v\\ft. and departmental charges, has been: — 

£ 
In the first group . . 1,568,135.42 

In the second group . . 634,737.15 



Total .. ^£2,202,872.58 



FUEL FOR THE MINES. 

Wood is the principal fuel in use at the mines, and this 

supply forms a large and lucrative branch of industry on 

the fields, and represents an important part of the Rail- 

dness of the State. The country around Coolgardie, 

ffip, etc, is well stocked, with SaUnon Gum, a specie 
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that furnishes good mining timber, and excellent fuel. 
Companies have been formed which have acquired con- 
cessions over large areas of timber country and the right 
to construct railways. These lines branch off from the 
main Goveniment Railways in several directions, and have 
an aggregate length of over 150 miles, and convey more 
than 32,000 tons of firewood per month to the mining 
centres, while a large number of men and horses are kept 
in constant employment in cutting and carting the firewood 
to the lines. 

SCHOOL OF MINES. 

Among the many benefits arising out of tlie Mining in- 
dustry is the establishment of the School of Mines. This 
is under the direct control of the Department of Mines. 
The School was oiiginally opened at Coolgardie in 1902, 
but was transferred to Kalgoorlie. It is well equipped 
with all the necessai-y appliances for the instruction of the 
students, and its situation amid the principal gold mines 
of the State affords exceptional opi)ortunities to students 
to become acquainted with the most modern methods of 
mining and of ore treatment. To meet the requirements 
of students who may be engaged in work on the mines, 
all the work of tuition is duplicated by repeating in the 
evening what has been done during the day. The fee for 
the full course of lectures is £5 5s. per term, and thus the 
advantages of study are brought within the reach of all 
classes of the community. The total enrolment for 1906 
was 332 students for the first and second terms, and 275 
for the third. 

Thi'ough the establishment of this School, the State is 
making it possible for students to perfect themselves in 
mining engineering, and assisting Australia to produce 
men fitted to carry on the mining in years to come. 

THE ROYAL MINT. 

The application of the Government for the eslabV^sJKssssKs^ 
of a Branch of the Royal Mint wavi ^«n^<i m ^^^Moi^-w 



and in little more than two je&rs tht present hsai- 
hnildrng was formal^ opcgiied m Perik. The main 
r>bjeet was to provide a maiket in wliieh the gold pm^oi^er 
w*nM be eertain to obtain a returti for his eold - 

to it A valne, whieh was often not possible where : mi 

rfeal with private bu)'^r!$. The opening of the Branch in 
F'erth wa*r thtrrefofe a nLaEerial beiie&t to liim; and atthoiii^ 
myme of the larger comp^nie^ ship their gold direel t<l 
[jtirNli*n« yet up to the close i^if 1907 the Perth Braneh k&^ 
f*H:eive*l H^2,S98 uuficetg, of the toal value o£ £37*604J2ii. 
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IS97. :mftl in littie^ iiiin» than two yeaxs the present I 
some h wiltfKwy vn» tSoxmdLLy oiNped in Per& The 
obieer wss to prorifib n uaa rk rt in wfaieh the gold pro< 
vroiiid b» o«rt£ttn cu vibtain a cenim for his gold aecoi 
CO its value, whieh wa$ aden aol possible where he hj 
ileal mrh private^ buyMs*. Tb» opening of the Branc 
PpTth vTos rhere^r& a imiaexial beuedt to him ; and alth 
:wme of the Lar^ceT oumpauii«s :^ip their gold dire< 
L4»atli»n. yer up ro rh» olofi» of 190? the Perth Brand 
reeeirett "^♦:?oiL:^f^ oiuiitfts <»f the toal value of £37.60^ 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 



As in all new countries, the attention of the people of 
Westen Australia is directed rather to the production of 
raw material than to its manufacture; and the industries 
of the people are chiefly those which cater for the im- 
mediate wants of the inhabitants, to supply which, from 
their very nature, it is impracticable to take advantage of 
the established industries of other countries. Hence the 
most important industries are those relating to building, 
such as those of brickmaking, working wood or metals, 
the making up of textile fabrics into clothing, etc., the 
production of heat, light, or energy, and so on. From 
their very nature many of these cannot be imported, hence 
the main industries of Western Australia are devoted to 
supplying those wants which are within the skill or means 
of the pioneers of our industries to provide. It exports 
wool, and gets it back in the fonn of woollen stuffs, the 
working up of which into clothing, etc., provides employ- 
ment for nearly 2,000 persons. It has exported some 
£73,()00,000 worth of gold, for a large portion of which it 
got back machinery, rails, rolling stock, and manufactured 
goods which were beyond the skill or means of its present 
artisans to supply, and without which they would have 
been unable to carry on the industries which have been 
already locally established. Without the wood-working 
machinery it would have been impossible to establish those 
industries for the working up of the indigenous timbers 
which afford employment to 3,478 people. Without iron- 
working machinery to start with, the 2,480 metal-workers 
who find employment in the foundries and machinery 
yards, smithies, and plumbers' shops would have been un- 
able to establish their industries. And so on, right through, 
the expori of raw material and natural prod>3LQ.l'5i \s»s» <bcv- 
abled the State to provide macYvmers «xv^ «^^^«x^s5R^ "^ 
mefifffi of which th^ time is rapidly ?i^^^o«Lc)toXL^ ^>asscv "^ 
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industries will extend, and mneh of the natural product and 
raw material which is now le-aving the country wiU find 
employment for many thousands of people in the pro- 
duction of manufacture*! yr^Hjds which nre now imported. 
Western Australian looms will be converting Western Aus- 
tralian wool into textile tnbrics for the use of Western 
Australian people. AVestei'ii Australian furnaces and 
t'(>rges and rolling mills will be converting our 
rich deposits uf imn ore into " pigs '■ and rails 
and plates from which to mauufactui*e the locomo- 
tives and rolling stock fm* its railways, and the machinery 
for i;s mines. Its flour mills, already well established, will 
])e converting into Western Australian flour the large ship- 
ments of wheat which we are ali-eady sending to South 
Africa and the Eastern States of the Commonwealth. 
Factories will spring up at numerous t-eutres and find em- 
ployment for the millions «»f i»oi>ulation which Western 
Australia is destined to sui>i>ort. in bringing into manu- 
facture the raw material for the production of which her 
potentialities ai-e so great. 

Tu the meantime the poi>ulatit»n of a little ovei- a quarter 
of a million is too small tr> allow of many of the larger 
industries being touched as yet : they will have to wait 
till an inci-eased population and auinuented financial re- 
sources render the exploitation <if many of our latent 
potentialities possible. 

But yet much has been done, in a small way it is true, 
to work up our natural products and the raw material 
which forms some of the by-products i»f the agricultural 
and pastoral pursuits which have now taken a foremost 
l)lace in the industnes of the State. Bone mills have been 
established to work up the refuse of the slaughter-houses 
into valuable manures. Tanneiies are already converting 
the hides and pelts into marketable leathers ; Soap and . 
Candle works are absorbing the tallow; Bacon factories 
are converting pigs fattened on the ''waste'' product of 
the farm into y)ork, and the hams and bacons exhibited 
-«/ tAe van'niis A^cuJtural Shows held throughout the 
'V/^/» compare /aroiirably with any 1V\«lI «t^ Sm^tVw^s 
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Works for the preparation of jam, pickles, saueefi, and 
vine^ai's arc utilising nnicli oK the product of the farm, tlie 
orchcaj'd and the. vepfeiabh? jrarden, and the goods turned 
out fn>ni I hem find ready i)hu'es in the i)rincipal shoi)S, 
a*4 well as at many of the tables of (he State; butter fac- 
tories liave already bej^qni to lake the milk sui)ply from 
the dairy herds; th)ur mills are turnhig out flour from 
the high-grjule Western Australian whctit, which is second 
to none produced in any portion ot! the world. Boot and 
shoe factories are convening our locally produced leather 
into footwear for the people, and other leather goods fac- 
tories are providing ])ortmanteaux, hand-bags, and travel- 
ling tnmks, while saddle and harness making establish- 
ments add to Ithe demand for the product of (he tanneries. 
M(mumental works aj'e utilising the native granites and 
diorite«^, and wine-nuiking establishments are turning out 
excellent i)roducts from (he vineyards. 

These industries are as yet for the most i)art small, but 
they aiTord employment lo a considerable number of men 
in (he aggn^gafe, and are only iK'ginnings which indicate 
whtit the iiiduslrial deveh)pmeiit of the State is ap- 
proaching. 

Tn the industries above referred lo, CW7S)iH) have Immmi 
expended in land and buihlings in which lo carry them 
out, while .t'12().()()() has been invested in the necessary ma- 
chinery and planl. 

The whole of tiie wood-working imlustries, including 
box and packing-case factories, forest saw-mills and town 
saw-mills and joinery works provide work for .'J,17S men, 
employ .'{,()()() horse-power to drive Iheir machinery, have 
invested £72i"),()()() in land, bnildings, ])lant and machinery, 
and pay £41 (),()()() in wages amnudly. 

The. nexl indnstry of ini|>orlaiM'(» in providing eniploy- 
menl J'oi- the skille<l artisan is ineljil working and ma- 
chinery. This indnslry end)i'aces Aurii-nllnral Inii»lement 
factories, employing 40 hands aud \van'\\vj: ^wvis^^ v^ "^"^^ 
t'xli'jit if I' C/,.S(M) per auwuww V.wviww^'^'vwv;^ ^^; vNxVf^. \>i^^'^;^ 
Works, Ftniiulnos, and \»\\\m\n\v^ vuu\ 'VwsxxCaV^^^^^ v>>Axvv. 
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liKiiiniMils, whifh employ 988 men and pay Wages to th« 
vnliu* o\' .C1'J2/J72 ; the Railway and Tramway Work- 
.shn|K, vliicli (ind work for 1,275 men who draw wages 
In iIm' I'xliMil of £17*J,000 ; Smelting and Metallui-gical 
Works ill which 1(54 inon are engaged at salaries aggregating 
CU4,:i71 ; and wii-e netting factories paying wages of 
alHiiil 1'1,()(M) aiunialiy. All these works employ in the 
a«^f^r(»j^al(' *J,-ISO hands, utilise 1,547 steam and horse-power, 
*J,4«*^1 t'lcclric, -1112 oil? i»iid 4V2 gas, hoi'se-power, a total 
of 4,'JM hoiyo-power, in driving their machinery. They 
have in vested £4()(),564 in land and bnildings, £287,032 in 
plant and machinery, and })ay wages to the amount of 
.CJ24,4S(> annually. 

A .i^roup nC industries coming under the heading of 
hudks, Paper, Jointing, Engraving, and embracing Card- 
h(»anl and paper-box making works. Photo and Photo- 
liithcigrapliic eslablislunonts together with printing and 
lu)nkbindin.y: works, provide employment for 1,084 hands, 
III' wlicini l.").'! are women. They use 434 hoi'se-power in 
runnin.u' their machinery, most of which power is electrical; 
they have invested £332,430 in land, buildings, plant, and 
machinery, and pay £151,540 in wages and salaries. 

Aerated Water and Cordial Factories, of which there 
are 75 in the State, employ an aggi'egate of 403 hands. 
They have invested £124,475 in property and plant, and 
their waives sheet amounts to £41,080. The 29 Breweries 
in the Stale lind eniph>ynient for 4vS8 men; they have land, 
buildin-is. and phnit to the value of £245,37(5, and pay 
waji'es t«» the extent of £S3,()S7 annually. These figures 
are in t crest in. u', as they slmw tjjat while the a«rgi*egate wages 
paid l)y these iwn industries bear an eriual proportion to 
the resiH'ctive amounts investetl in them, yet the rate of 
wa^es i)aid by the lireweries is nearly double, per man, 
those paid by the cordial factories, (he lormer being at 
the rate of 1*172 |)er nuni per annum, while the latter is 
£103 per man. Tiiese two intlusti-ies form part of a group 
iwth^y ihv head of *' Drinks and Sliuudants " which embrawj 
' and rvt'n*xvvnu\v^ woj'ks, conduwewVs, vo(U^v\ wxaVV, vA\d 

works. This }:r<nip of indwslvWs l^wvAv^ns \,V>V^> vwtw 
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CONCLUSION. 

In bnng:iiij? tliis brief publicatiun to a conclusion, il is 
sullieient to say that if the statements set forth, whicli 
are eonij)ile(l fruni the latest oilicial data, have caused a 
desire for fuller infoiiuation upon ariy points, inquirite 
either addressed to the Ao;ent General in London or thi^ 
Hiead Otliee in Pertli, W.A., will 6licit a prompt reply-. 

Tliose who det'ide to take advantage of thie great oppoiS 
lunities atToj-ded, as set forth in the previous pages, may 
rely upon having an unrestricted opportunity of applyiilg 
their industry to full advantage, as there are no elimatie 
disabilities to prevent eveiy single working day being em- 
l)loyed in profitable occupation ; no occasion to house 
stock, and no snowing up or compulsory cessation of work 
for even one day. With cheap land, prolific harvests, and 
a good market, the oi)portunities for the settler are un- 
excelled. 

A map showing the whole State is included in this publi- 
cation, also two small skeleton maps showing in fine dotted 
lines the rainfall belts, also the railways and principal 
towns in the South-AVest poi-ticm of the State. 
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